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“STAR OF INDIA” 

Gerald MacMullen 

As the old Star of India rides beside the Embarcadero today, there 
is little about her which indicates a past filled with voyages in all clim¬ 
ates, battles with wind, wave and ice, and the carrying of thousands of 
oddly assorted passengers and seamen. 

It is through the generosity of James W. Coffroth that the old ship 
is here, preserved so that those here today and those who will come in 
the future years, may see a vessel which was typical of the time when 
the world's commerce was moved by the winds of the sea, rather than 
by steam. He bought the old vessel when she was doomed to the wreck¬ 
er's torch, and presented her to the Zoological Society, for a maritime 
museum and the first unit of the proposed aquarium. The day of the 
sailing-ship is gone, and the few pitiful remnants of a once proud fleet 
will, in a short time, be but memories. Most have gone their way already 
—wrecked, broken up for junk, or, more pitiful yet ending their days as 
coal-hulks and storage barges. Few have been preserved; the old Charles 
W. Morgan has been re-conditioned and is open to visitors at South Dart¬ 
mouth Mass.; the Cutty Sark, famous tea-clipper, is similarly preserved 
at Falmouth. And Star of India is serving a two-fold purpose—a, mu¬ 
seum of the past, and a training-ship for the youth of today. 
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In 1863, Star of India, looking much different from what she appears >« 

today, was launched from the yard? of Gibson, McDonald & Co., at Ram¬ 
sey, Isle of Man. She was not the Star of India then; her name was 
Euterpe, and both her figure-head and the stained-glass panel in the after 
end of her skylight-dome show the goddess of the muse. Also, she was 
a full rigged Ship—that is to say, she had yards and square sails on all 
three masts—instead of a bark, as she is rigged today. Her paint-work 
was typical of the British ships of her time; black bulwarks, then a band 
of white, with dummy gun-ports painted on it in black, and gray from 
there to the water line. The dummy ports, by the way, were the first 
effort at “camouflage.” A ship so painted had the appearance of a msn- 
o’-war, and the Chinese pirates, who made things miserable for the trad¬ 
ers in the East at that time, would leave her alone. Most vessels going 
out to China in the early days were painted that way, for their own 
protection. 

The first owners of the vessel were Wakefield & Co., and W. Storey 
was her first master. In 1866 she was sold to D. Brown, who had her 
until 1872, disposing of her at that time to Shaw, Savill & Albion, a 
famous firm of British ship-owners, who are still in business and running 
a fine fleet of steamers out to Australia and New Zealand. Her first 
voyage was to India and back; Shaw, Savill & Albion put her into the 
New Zealand trade, and until 1898,' she plied out to the Colonies from 
England, carrying cabin passengers, steerage passengers and general 
cargo. Her cabin passengers occupied the state-rooms; the steerage pas¬ 
sengers were below, in the tween-decks, where the long rows of ports 
can be seen today. One can imagine that life for the steerage passen¬ 
gers, cooped up below for voyages of sometimes as long as four mouths, 
was none too pleasant. 

During her Australian service, Star of India, or Euterpe, to give her 
the name she carried at that time, made a score of voyages out to New 
Zealand, going down the West coast of Africa, around the Cape and a- 
cross the Indian Ocean. Homeward bound, she crossed the South Paci¬ 
fic, passed the Horn, and up the South and North Atlantics to England. 

It was not all smooth sailing; she has had sails blown away, she has lost 
spars and rigging, and on more than one occasion, a long bundle in can¬ 
vas, quietly slid over the side as the ship lay with her main-yard aback, 
has been the last chapter in the career of some luckless sailor who fell 
from aloft, or some passenger who died before reaching the land of hope, 
far from his native England. She was not a fast vessel; in fact, the 
best record of speed we find is 268 miles for 24 hours, made in 1884, 
when she was down in the “Roaring Forties.” 

A glance at the figurehead will show that Euterpe has lost part of 
her left shoulder. It seems that while leaving Glasgow harbor, nearly 
half a century ago, the vessel became unmanageable. Before she could 
be stopped, she ran into the stem of the steamer Canadian, and damaged 
herself severely. Sad to say, it was not the last of her misfortunes— 
the pine railing which replaces the teak taffrail at her stem is there be¬ 
cause, in the harbor at Fremantle, a barkentine stuck its jib-boom 
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through the railing; Euterpe lost some more of her anatomy in a colli¬ 
sion on San Francisco Bay, years after, and various nicks and gouges 
about the vessel did not get there without attending excitement. She 
spent one night lying across a reef in the Hawaiian Islands, and another 
at the mouth of the Nushagak River, “tumping on the Battum,” has her 
foreign mate later wrote it in the log. 

In 1898, the vessel was sold to J. J. Moore & Co. of San Francisco, 
and the British colors were hauled down, being replaced by the flag of 
Hawaii. She operated in this service, between Puget Sound, Honolulu 
and Australia, for two years, when she was sold to the Alaska Packers' 
Association of San Francisco. They had purchased, meanwhile, other 
sailing vessels, among them a number whose names began with “Star." 
In 1906, Euterpe's name was changed, by special act of congress, to Star 
of India, in keeping with the other “Stars" of the fleet—Star of France, 
Star of Italy, and so on. Some time before that, her rig had been altered 
to that of a bark, for easier handling. The square yards were stripped 
from her mizzen mrst, and in their place a spanker and ring-tail were 
substituted. 

Until 1923, Star of India went up to Alaska every spring, and c me 
back every fall, loaded to capacity with canned salmon. Outward bound, 
she carried box shook, tin plate, oil, and other cannery supplies, while 
her old imigrant space was filled with as many as 300 cannery workers— 
Chinese, Mexican and whites. She had three galleys in those days, the 
regular galley for her officers and white crew, a Chinese galley in the 
'tween-decks, and a Mexican gaily, where the lamp-room is located to¬ 
day. In Aug. 30, 1923, she arrived in San Francisco on her last trip. 

Some two years later, it was proposed to break the vessel up for her 
iron. Her plating, of Swedish iron, is an inch thick, and she had con¬ 
siderable value. However, when the idea of getting her for a marine 
museum was broached, Mr. Coffroth purchased her, and after numerous 
delays incident to making towing arrangements, she was brought to San 
Diego. 

Some work has already been done—a good deal, in fact. She has 
been thoroughly fumigated (she needed it) her masts and spars have 
been gone over and painted, the berths have been torn out of the old 
“Mexican quarters" just forward of the cabin, and there has been a lot 
of cleaning up. Exhibits are coming in slowly. The most interesting 
one so far is the old boat which is stowed in the after part of the vessel. 
It is the race-boat from Farragut's old flagship, the U. S. S. Hartford. 
Meanwhile the Sea Scouts, an organization of older Boy Scouts, who have 
nautical leanings, are using the vessel as a training-ship. Under instruc¬ 
tion from their own leaders and from the society, they are advancing in 
the study of seamanship and navigation. The time may come when 
America will once more call to her youth to play the leading part in the 
world's ocean commerce, and the boys who have been trained on the old 
bark will be just that much ahead, should any of them decide to go to 
sea. 

Star of India is one of the first iron ships ever built, and for many 
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Star of India 

Berthed at San Diego, California 
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HER LAST CREW 

Left to right: Cross, Sobieski, Dort, Capt. Brunnick, Sloane, Blomme. 

years carried the classification “double A-l, with a star,” the highest 
given at Lloyd’s. She is still considered one of the strongest iron vessels 
afloat. Following are her dimensions: 

Gross tonnage, 1318; net tonnage, 1247; length, 205.5 feet; breadth, 
35.2 feet; depth of hold, 23.4 feet. At present she is carrying only her 
anchorage ballast, some 360 tons, below the flooring in the lower hold. 
In her present light condition, she draws 12.5 feet forward, and 14.5 aft. 

No story of Star of India would be complete without mentioning the 
part played by the navy and others in getting her to San Diego. She 
was towed, for an almost nominal sum, to a position off Long Beach, by 
the U. S. S. Tern, and brought in to San Diego, the navy having pre¬ 
viously helped at San Francisco by donating the services of the tug Un¬ 
daunted. To take the places of those of her last crew who went ashore 
at San Pedro, volunteers, including two chief petty officers from the U. 
S. S. Eagle 34, were sent up by a navy seaplane from the local air station. 
Capt. Walter A. Brunnick commanded her on her last voyage. Her 
present skipper is Capt. W. P. Cronan, U. S. N., retired, a member of 
the aquarium committee of the Zoological Society. 

Several of the sails are still on board. Among them are a lower 
topsail and an inner jib, both of pure linen, and bearing the original 
stamp of the mill in the Isle of Man, where they were spun, more than 
half a century ago. 
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MEMBER’S DAY 

Each year the Natural History Society plans for one of its Nature 
Walks a two hour trip through the Zoological Garden. Last year there 
were seventy-five who took advantage of this personally conducted tour, 
but this year the number had increased to one hundred and twenty-six, 
showing that the interest in the Zoological Garden was growing among 
those who are really interested in the study of nature. Among this group 
were several members of the Zoological Society coming because they 
wished to see the garden through the eyes of our director of educational 
work. 

These tours are taken advantage of by the teachers of the public 
schools who book their classes for them five and six weeks ahead. In the 
school work they use the buses for the time of the classes is very limited 
and the children have to be brought from the schools sometimes several 
miles away. 

Because we feel that the members of the Zoological Society more than 
anyone else in the community would and should enjoy such a trip we are 
designating January 5th, as Members Day, and inviting you to come and 
bring a friend or friends for a trip through the zoo. This will be under 
the leadership of D. E. Strickland, our educator and assistant foreman 
who has been at the zoo for several years and who is making a real re¬ 
putation as a lecturer among the teachers and leaders of such groups. 
He is thoroughly familiar with all of the animals, their care, habits, and 
food, and can answer intelligently and clearly any of your questions. 
There will be two trips planned for the day; One to start promptly at 
ten in the morning which will last until noon. The other will start at 
two in the afternoon. So that you may see some of the most interesting 
sights of the garden the fur seal; Maggie the little Orang who sits at 
the table for her meals and the Man-of-war birds will be fed for both of 
the trips. Although the trips planned are walking trips, a bus for those 
who are not able to walk will be available. More of the real operation 
of the garden such as the construction of service yards will be shown to 
these two groups of members than is usually exhibited to the public for 
it is in the real management of the grounds that we feel they are most 
interested. 

There are many members of the Zoological Society who make daily 
or almost daily visits to the garden. In fact 1502 visits from members 
have been recorded up to December 10th of this year. But even with 
this fine record we feel sure that there are some of the members who 
have not visited the zoo for a long time and although they are interested 
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enough to keep up their dues and give the officers and management their 
silent support they have not formed a habit of coming. We are anxious 
to have them become acquainted more familiarly with the garden and 
its operation. There are some people who visit the city of San Diego 
just to see the zoo and there are one or two who live here just because 
of the pleasure and interest they find in the zoological exhibit. 

Many evidences of the pleasure to be derived from making frequent 
visits to the garden are constantly being brought to those in charge. 
One visitor from Detroit, where by the way they are building one of the 
finest zoos in the world under the supervision of the Hagenback Bros, 
came into the office at the close of his first visit to the zoo and asked if 
one who was not a resident of San Diego, could be a member of the 
Society. He said he wished to be identified if possible with an organiza¬ 
tion whch had accomplished something so creditable to a community the 
size of San Diego; but as he would be here such a short time he had 
feared we would not desire his membership. 

A lady from Chicago recovering from a long and severe illness told 
the management that she felt that she owed her life to the zoo, for if 
she had not found the pleasure and interest here among the animals she 
could not have stayed away from her home for the long tedious months 
which were necessary for her convalescense. Maggie and Jiggs, were 
her favorites and she watched their growth and resented their being fed 
by visitors as fiercely as any of the zoo employees. When she came she 
could just walk to the monkey cages but before her return she was spend¬ 
ing much time on the deer mesa and in the canyons of the zoo. For over 
three months she visited the gardens every single day, for while at first 
it was “Doctor's orders" to stay outdoors—it had become her greatest 
pleasure. Another family who had visited the zoo three times in the 
stay of a week that they had made to San Diego two years ago, returned 
and secured an apartment near the zoo so they would be able to visit it 
often, and brought with them a beautiful gift to che “Children of San 
Diego" in the form of three Beebe Paxrakeets which they had bought 
in Panama. 

It is not possible to tell of every such occurrence, these occured to the 
writer offhand; but we feel sure that those of our members who are not 
visiting the zoo would find the trip well worth their time and like many 
things which we put off through the crowded days of the present time, 
if the habit of dropping in often is formed you will find the time to make 
the trip is really available and that the walk through the exhibits will 
be a rest and relaxation rather than an effort. 

Those in charge of the zoo are looking forward to this official visit 
from the members of the Zoological Society, as they have anticipated no 
other visit except that from the Braille Association of the Blind. If it 
proves as much pleasure to those who attend as it did to those unfortun¬ 
ate ones—it will most assuredly lead to many future visits from all of 
the members. 
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DONATIONS 

There have been so many notable donations this year, that it is im¬ 
possible to let the last ZOONOOZ go to print without acknowledging our 
gratitude to these hundreds of friends who by their generous contri¬ 
butions have made the collections of animals, birds and reptiles the more 
interesting and valuable. It would be impossible to publish the entire 
list, for it would more than fill the issue, which is already larger than 
usual. It is our practice to acknowledge every one by personal letter, 
and it is only because we would like to have the public share the pleasure 
we have had that we desire to publish such a list. 

Among the larger and more unusual gifts which have been made to the 
zoo during the past year are: Mouflon from the New York Zoo, Mule 
Deer from H. G. Bush, Mexican Deer from Mrs. Cuevas and Capt. Miller, 
Rocky Mountain sheep from Mrs. Swarthout, Wild Cats and Duck Hawks 
from Mr. Clarkson cf tne Fish and Game Commission, Coati-mondi and 
Nicaraguan squirrel from Capt. Pierce, Coati-mondi from Mr. Sopp, 
Porcupine and Armidilla from Mr. C. B. Perkins, A Koala bear, Mr. 
Johnson, Brown bear, Mr. Mitchell, Macaws from General and Mrs. 
Terry, Parakeets from Mr. Hermanek and many others. 

The snake collection while smaller than last year due to the poor 
season had several gratifying features. The principal one being the 
number of children who collected tending to show results from the cam¬ 
paign of education against the fear of snakes which is being waged by 
the curator. The number of persons who contributed reptiles exceeded 
last years list by one although the number of reptiles fell short by more 
than a hundred. Mr. Walker who contributed 329 snakes last year 
brought in only 211 for 1928 although he says he searched more diligently 
than ever before. There were 569 snakes brought in from San Diego 
Country during the past year; other reptiles brought the number up to 
729, altogether from this vicinity 826 reptiles were collected. From other 
sources Mr. Klauber in his annual report will probably bring this num¬ 
ber to well over a thousand. 


* * * 

ANNUAL MEETING 

The by-laws of the Zoological Society were changed at the last annual 
meeting which was held on January tenth, 1928 to alter the date of the 
annual meeting. There are so many meetings of corporations and or¬ 
ganizations during »the month of January that it was considered advis¬ 
able to hold the meeting later in the year. The change was made from 
the second Monday in January do the first Monday in February. So this 
year the annual meeting will be held on Monday February fourth. The 
place and date will be announced later, as will the complete program 
for the evening. 

We do now however wish to call/this date to your attention and urge 
that you keep that evening open for a truly interesting program is be- 
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ing planned for your entertainment. Motion pictures of the zoological 
garden and some of its more interesting features will be shown includ¬ 
ing a comedy of little Maggie and Jiggs at the table. Beautiful pictures 
of the excursions after animals and birds down the Mexican coast have 
been collected during the past few years, and they will be shown for the 
first time at that meeting. The business session which is usually rather 
brief though interesting will preceed the program. 

It is hoped that the next issue of the ZOONOOZ will be in your hands 
before this meeting with the full program, but remember the date Feb¬ 
ruary 4, 1929. 

* * * 



Galapagos Tortoises migrating into permanent home in Zoo at San Diego. 
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CALIFORNIA SEALIONS 

Acclimated On Feed 

FOR SALE or TRADE 

Medium $100.00 Large $150.00 

Crated, F. O. B. San Diego 
Light crates. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


PACIFIC COAST SHORE BIRDS 

For Sale 
WHITE PELICANS 

$20.00 each 





























